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India and China 


Today, India and China both desire to continue a tradition of friendship — 
but it faces potential conflicts between the rivals for leadership in Asia. 


BY SHAO CHUAN LENG 


ee BETWEEN INDIA AND CHINA are of great 

importance not only to Asia’s destiny but also to 
the future of the world. Both countries have tremen- 
dous appeal to millions of people in underdeveloped 
areas. While China is a Communist state with a firm 
alliance with Soviet Russia India has a democ ratic 


form of government pursuing a_ middle-of-the-road 
foreign policy, Yet good relations have been main- 
tained between the two great neighbors. New Delhi's 
championing of Peking and Communist China’s efforts 
to woo India have caused much criticism and anxiety 
in the Western world. Is the present Indian-Chinese 
friendship a mere matter of expediency? What are 
the areas of potential conflict between the two giants 
Will India succeed in influencing China’s policy, or 
will China succeed in influencing India’s policy? 

The present Indian-Chinese relationship has _ its 
roots in history, especially in so far as New Delhi's 
thinking is concerned. In the two thousand years’ 
history of their intercourse, which has been of a purely 
cultural and commercial character, there has been 
no war between India and China. The Himalayan 
mountain barrier did not prevent in early times the 
transmission of Buddhism to China and the visits of 
Fa-hein and Hiuen-tsang to India. These contacts 
helped to forge an intimate tie between the two an- 
cient civilizations which has remained unbroken 

In the last two centuries India’s loss of independence 
and China’s humiliation by foreign powers interrupted 
normal contacts, but created between them a mutual 
sympathy and an identical interest—anti-imperialism. 
Indian-Chinese solidarity against foreign imperialism 
was given active expression in a joint declaration 1s- 
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sued in 1927 by the delegates of the two countries 
attending a conference of oppressed peoples at Brus- 
sels, which denounced Britain's use of Indian troops 
to further British imperialistic aspirations in China, 
and pledged the leaders of the Indian independence 
movement to do “all in their power to co-ordinate 
their struggle with that of the Chinese people.”* 
When Japan waged aggressive wars against China 
in the 1930's, India’s sympathy was with China. Ja- 
waharlal Nehru visited Chungking during the darkest 
days of China’s war. In a radio broadcast there on 
August 30, 1939, on behalf of the All-Indian National 
Congress, he paid a high tribute to the brave people 
of China, and emphasized Indian-Chinese coopera- 
tion as the key to world peace and freedom.* Simi- 
larly Chinese of all classes and of all political parties 
voiced their strong support of India’s independence 
movement. When British-Indian negotiations were 
deadlocked carly in 1942, Chiang Kai-shek flew to 
India in an attempt to urge British concessions and 
to strengthen the joint war effort against Japan. The 





1 Iqbal Singh, India’s Foreign Policy (Bombay, 1946), 
p. 14 
2 China Handbook, 1937-1943 (New York, 1943), p. 163. 
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both cour ifter World War I] 
China's 


strong Communist power—have creat- 


great changes in 
India’s achievernent « ndependence and 
emeregrincr as a 
ed a new relationship, but the history of friend- 
ship remains a significant factor in their feelings for 


each other 


India's View of Communist China 


Free India’s policy toward China has heen to pre- 
serve and cultivate the traditional friendship and to 
with whatever Chinese 
While maintaining a strict 


Chinese cwil war India continued to 


cooperate government is in 


power neutrality in the 
recognize and 


to deal with the Nationalist ernment so long as the 


latter controlled large parts of China. However, when 


drove the 


Nationalists to 
Republi 


Indian leaders 


the Chinese Communist 


Formosa and established a new 


People "s 
over the entire mainland of China. the 


adjusted their policy to the new situation. India’s 


leaders did not concern themselves with the form of 
China’s government. The important point, to India 
was that a new Chinese government had come into 
power, and India desired that the history of friendly 
relations should continue 


1949 the 


Indian-Chinese Consequent 


ly, in December Indian government an- 


nounced its recognition of the new Peking govern- 
otf diplomatic mis- 


New Delhi's position 


ment and suggested the exchange 


sions between the two countries 
was made clear in Nehru's statement to the Indian 
Parliament It was not a question of approving or 


taken place It 


was a question ot recognizing a maior event in histe rv 


disapproving the changes that had 


and appreciating and dealing with it. The new gov- 


ernment was a stable government and there is no 
force likely to supplant it or push it away.” 

Since its recognition of Peking, the Indian govern 
ment has constantly urged the Western powers to take 
the same step and has become the foremost champion, 
outside the Soviet bloc, of admitting Mao Tse-tung’s 
government to the United Nations. India’s recognition 
of the 


interpreted as evidence of a 


Peking government, however, should not be 


leaning toward Com- 
munism. Nehru has been critical of Communist ex- 
pansion and has imprisoned a large number of Indian 
Indians believe that the 


Communists without trial 


Chinese should not be isolated from the non-Com- 
munist world and that by establishing normal contact 
with Peking the West might draw China away from 
Mox ow 


Communists are first of all Chinese and only secondly 


From the Indian point of view, the Chinese 


therefore, they will not become a 


Nehru told Norman 


Communists, and 
tool of Soviet imperialism As 


+V. P. Dutt, India’s Foreign Policy New Delhi, 1950 
p. lo 
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“China thinks for itself. China is closely 
allied to Russia in many ways but in the final analysis 
it decides for itself what it has tq do and what it has 


not to do.” * 


Cousins 


A basic principle of New Delhi's foreign policy is 
preservation of world peace and non-alignment with 
any power bloc. What India urgently needs today is 
peace and stability to concentrate upon her domestic 
problems. She does not want to antagonize Communist 
China if she can avoid it, lest she be constantly 
threatened by a hostile and powerful neighbor with 
which India shares a common frontier of 2,500 miles. 
India’s leaders believe that in the long run China will 
adopt a policy independent of Russia. It is the hope 
led by India and 


China will constitute at some future date an effective 


of New Delhi that an Asian bloc 


“third force” in world affairs. To be sure, this ex- 
pectation may prove illusory and all the efforts to woo 
China of no avail, but until such a stage is reached 
Nehru seems determined to continue his present policy 
toward Peking 


Peking’s Policy Toward India 


China remains a Communist country and her at- 
titude toward New Delhi cannot be governed simply 
by traditional friendship and a hope for Asian solidar- 
ity. The Chinese Communists have joined their com- 
Indian 
“stooge of 


rades elsewhere in denouncing the present 
rulers as “bourgeois reactionaries” and the 
Anglo-American imperialism.” Nehru’s imprisonment 
of 25,000 “democratic leaders” received a special at- 
tack from Shankar 
Shelwankar, before the Asian and Australasian Trade 
Union Conference at Peking in November 1949. At 


this conference China assumed the role of coordinator 


India’s Communistic delegate, 


of all Communist movements in Asia. Liu Shao-chi, Pe- 
king’s second leader, was quoted by the Cominform 
publication, For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s 
Democracy, on January 27, 1950, to the effect that 
Indian Communists must use China as an example 
for the liberation movement of their country. Further- 
more, in 1950, Mao Tse-tung himself assured the 
Indian Communist Party of the full support of the 
Chinese people and expressed the hope that India 
would soon be liberated from the oppression of Anglo- 
American imperialism and its Indian lackeys.* 

But Peking is also quite aware of the advantages to 
be gained by remaining on good terms with New 
Delhi for the present. For example, the stand of 
Nehru’s government on such issues as Chinese repre- 


4 Norman Cousins, Talks with Nehru (New York, 1951), 
p. 45 

1M. R 
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sentation in the United Nations, the Korean war, and 
the Japanese peace treaty generally has been friendly 
and helpful to China. It seems wise, from the Chinese 
Communists’ point of view, to secure Indian coopera- 
tion in as many international problems as possible 
through manipulation of Indian-Chinese traditional 
friendship, Asian solidarity, etc. Peking apparently 
hopes to drive a wedge between India and the West, 
to dissuade the non-Communist countries in Asia from 
getting together, and to further confuse the issues 
before the Asian masses. Mao Tse-tung’s New Democ- 
racy—allying with all forces, including bourgeoisie, 
to fight imperialism—is now being applied on an in- 
ternational scale. Barring a drastic change in the world 
situation, Peking’s present policy of lulling India will 
probably continue despite the “bourgeois” character 
of the Nehru government. The following speech of 
Mao Tse-tung on January 26, 1951, in honor of the 
anniversary of India’s independence, seemed to convey 
more than mere diplomatic courtesy: 

The Indian nation is a great nation, and the Indian 
people is an excellent people. For thousands of years, ex- 
cellent friendship has existed between these two nations, 
China and India, and between the people of these two 
countries. Today, in celebrating the National Day of India, 
we hope that the two nations, China and India, will con 
tinue to unite together to strive for peace. People all over 
the world need peace, only a few people want war. India, 
China, the Soviet Union and all other peace-loving coun- 
tries and people, unite together to strive for peace in the 
Far East and the whole world* 


Friction Over Tibet 


New Delhi-Peking relationships met the first acid 
test over the problem of Tibet, an area where their 
respective national interests clashed.’ Long known as 
the “roof of the world,” Tibet was historically a vassal 
state of the old Chinese Empire. In modern times 
China consistently has regarded Tibet as a constitu- 
ent part of her territory and the Tibetan people as one 
of her five nationalities. But, because of its geograph- 
ical position, Tibet is of strategic and economic 
importance to India, Tibet controls the caravan trade 
routes across Asia in which India has a vital interest. 
Also, Tibet borders on India’s north, and domination 
of Tibet by a strong China, particularly in an air 
age, could bring direct pressure upon India and other 
south Asian countries, 

The New Delhi government, inheriting the British 
policy, had recognized China’s suzerainty over Tibet 
but also had laid stress on Tibetan autonomy.. The 
Dalai Lama, Tibet’s 15-year old ruler, had received 


6 People’s China (Peking), February 16, 1951, p. 29 
7 See Fred W. Riggs, “Tibet in Extremis,” Far Eastern 
Survey, December 6, 1950. 
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backing and assistance from India. Nevertheless, hav- 
ing established their government, the Chinese Com- 
munists began to talk about the liberation of Tibet, 
which, their propaganda charged, Anglo-American im- 
perialists and Nehru were conspiring to annex. This 
caused some concern in New Delhi, which expressed 
its interest in preserving Tibet's autonomous status and 
its hope that problems between China and Tibet could 
be settled peacefully through negotiation. 

Despite Indian efforts, Peking dispatched troops in- 
to Tibet in October 1950 to “liberate Tibetan people 
and defend the frontier of China.” New Delhi re- 
ceived this news with surprise and told Peking in a 
note dated October 26 that “the invasion by Chinese 
troops in Tibet cannot but be regarded as deplorable 
and in the considered judgment of the Indian govern- 
ment, not in the interest of China or of peace.” Pe- 
king’s reply of October 30 countered with the state- 
ment that “the problem of Tibet is entirely a domestic 
problem of China” and considered the Indian govern- 
ment’s representation “as having been affected by 
foreign influence hostile to China.” Nevertheless, it ex- 
pressed Peking’s willingness to receive a delegation of 
local authorities of Tibet at an early date to proceed 
with peaceful negotiations. In a reply the following 
day, New Delhi emphatically denied Peking’s charge 
and inference and pointed out that India’s stand re- 
garding Tibet was for peaceful reconciliation between 
Tibetan autonomy and the Chinese suzerainty. The 
reply added the hope that “the Chinese Government 
will still prefer a method of peaceful negotiations and 
settlement to the solution under duress and by force.”* 

The Chinese action, coupled with the exchange of 
notes between Peking and New Delhi, created a wave 
of popular resentment and critical press comments in 
India. The Bombay Chronicle urged that “the least 
we can do is to draw our hand back from an attempt 
to secure Communist China recognition at the United 
Nations.” The Times of India, however, showed much 
restraint in appraising the situation. Admitting that 
some injury to Indian-Chinese relations must result 
from the Chinese action, it cautioned: “But preserva- 
tion of India’s friends, as with the Chinese Com- 
munist Government, has been and if possible will con- 
tinue to be the key factor in New Delhi's foreign 
policy, and anything that threatens to disturb harmoni- 
ous relations between the two countries calls for a firm 
but delicate treatment.” * 

This view was in accordance with New Delhi's of- 





8 For the texts of the notes exchanged between New 
Delhi and Peking, see India News Bulletin (Washington, D 
C.), November 14, 1950. 

9 Indian Information Service, New Delhi broadcast, No- 
vember 2, 1950. 
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ficial line. In an interview with Reuter’s correspond 


ent Nehru stated that the Chinese attack on Tibe 


was not the expression of aggressive intentions but 


based on Peking’s real, though unjustified, apprehen 


Amencan hostility This cautious policy of 


Korean cris and the 


sdvance toward Lhasa all worked t 


son of 
New Delhi the 
of the Chinese 


subsequent halt 


and to dispel the initial 
Nehru 
in telling the Parliament FeDruary 12, 195] The 


remember th ‘ were aggrieved at a 


obscure the Tibetan problem 


tensicin between India and China took pride 


House will 


certain turn of events I but we did not allow 


that to affect our pol our desire to maintain 


with the i 


friendly relations People’s Government of 


China 
China are 
Meanwhile, the status of 


I am glad to say that our relations with the new 


friendly at present.” 


Pibet has undergone a pro 
found change as a result of the Chinese-Tibetan agree 


ment signed at Peking on May 23, 1951. To be sure, 


under this agreement Peking promises to respect Tibet's 
guarantee its 


and maintain its existing habits and 


autonomy, preserve its political system 
religious freedom 
customs. But since the agreement provides for the joint 
Tibet of the 


Lama 


Dalai Lama and the pro- 
Tibet's 


authority in 


Chinese Panchen control of foreign 


relations by China, integration of Tibetan forces into 
the Chinese army, and Chinese military committees in 
only 


Tibet, autonomy seems to exist in name 


How 


ever, he must also be aware of the practical limits on 


This situation is certainly not to Nehru’s liking 


what he can do. It should be noted that throughout 
India China's 
libet, but merely protested the use of 
military Peking. Although 

libet’s autonomy respected, New Delhi never believed 


the Chinese invasion never challenged 
suzrrainty over 


forces by anxious to set 


the Tibetan problem warranted drastic action that 


might endanger the Indian-Chinese relatior ship Once 


the Chinese-Tibetan agreement was reached, India 
had to depend on Peking for the continuance of het 
traditional cultural and commercial relations with the 


“roof of the world.” 


India's Policy on Korea 

Delhi Korea 
and Japan have done much to further friendship be- 
When the Korean war 
broke out in India supported the United 
Nations North Korea as an 
ageressor and calling for a cease-fire and withdrawal 
South Korea. Neverth 
Korea and New 


Ihe policies of New with regard to 


tween the two governments 


June 1950, 
resolution condemning 


of the northern forces 


less, no Indian troops ere sent to 
t 


10 Masani, 
11 For the text 


People's China, J 
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Delhi 
rean problem by peaceful means, As a prerequisite for 
Nehru stressed the 
the Peking government into the United 

As the North Koreans suffered defeats and were 
pushed back, 
not to cross the 38th parallel, but this counsel was not 
taken. Following the Chinese Korea 
in November India led the Arab-Asian bloc in 


the United Nations which worked for a cease-fire and 


constantly championed a settlement of the Ko- 


such a settlement, admission of 


Nations 
India advised the United Nations forces 


intervention in 


1950 


the convening of a conference, in which Peking would 
be included, to discuss Formosa and other problems of 
the Far East 
of Peking’s 
were the only countries outside the Soviet blo« 


When this attempt failed, as a result 
unfavorable responses, India and Burma 
to vote, 


in February 1951, against a United Nations resolution 
The Indian 
United 


18 which im- 


branding Communist China an aggressor 


delegate also refused to participate in the 
Nations General Assembly vote on May 
posed an arms embargo against Communist China and 
North Korea 

Although its position was criticized in the United 
States as one of appeasement, New Delhi pointed out 
that the best way to settle fundamental issues in Asia 
was through Peking. In fact, it 


much trouble had arisen from ignoring Com- 


negotiations with 
argued 
munist China in the United Nations and elsewhere 
Rightly or wrongly, from the Indian point of view, 
the approach of the United forces to the 
Yalu River was genuinely alarming to Peking, and 
the formal naming of China as an aggressor would 
block and bar the door to a peaceful settlement” in 
the Far East. The following statement of Nehru is 


typical of his view on the importance of Peking with 


Nations 


respect to Korea: 


Whatever happens in Korea is of the utmost significance 
to the Chinese people. We can not ignore that fact unless 
one is prepared completely to ignore China and the Chinese 
people, which also one cannot do because they are more 
than a mere handful. So our approach has always been that 
Korea can only be solved in co-operation 


if you like, with their acquiescence.'? 


this problem of 


with the Chinese or, 


The Japanese Peace Treaty 


The Japanese peace treaty was another aspect of 
New Delhi’s policy which produced resentment in the 
West but approval in Peking. India’s sympathies for 
restoration of Japanese national status and termina- 


tion of the American occupation were well known. But 
India declined to attend the San Francisco Conference 
1951 for the signing of the Japanese 
United 


of September 


treaty, which was sponsored by the 


} 


Statement to Parliament, December 6, 1950. India 


December 8, 1950 
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States and Britain. Except for Burma, she was the 
only non-Communist country in Asia to decline. Re- 
porting to a cheering Parliament, Nehru justified his 
government's decision on the ground that the treaty 
failed to restore Formosa to China, left the Ryukyu 
and Bonin islands to US control, and included an 
agreement to keep American troops in Japan made 
before that country was independent and sovereign. 
Although he did not raise the issue of Communist 
China, there appeared no change in his view that 
Peking should take part in any settlement of Far 
Eastern affairs. When the Japanese Premier, Yoshida, 
announced in January 1952 the intention of making 
a treaty with Nationalist China, India’s press re- 
sponded with a warning that any American attempts 
to commit Japan to an anti-Peking policy would only 
worsen the political situation in the Far East." 

In view of the trend of her foreign policy, India’s 
stand regarding the Japanese treaty was not unex- 
pected. But it was not pro-Communist. India’s policy 
merely reflected her aspiration for neutrality in the 
cold war and her desire to keep Asia for the Asians. 
Communist China, which characterized the Japanese 
peace treaty as a war pact, made great capital out 
of New Delhi’s position. The Chinese press front- 
paged the Indian note of August 23, 1951 to the 
American government, stating India’s objection to the 
treaty. The Peking People’s Daily editorially character- 
ized the refusal of India and Burma to attend the 
San Francisco conference as reflecting the will of all 
Asian peoples, and it tried to portray a real Indo- 
Soviet-Chinese solidarity."* 

Good Will Gestures 

The Peking government has made every effort to 
cultivate Indian-Chinese friendship. When India was 
threatened by famine early in 1951, Red China of- 
fered to send rice. Peking effectively used this offer for 
propaganda purposes and pointed up the delay of 
aid from the United States. The fact that the rice 
from China was sold to India got little circulation. 
People’s China, in an editorial, charged that the “Wall 
Street imperialists” were plotting to blackmail New 
Delhi, and claimed that China’s delivery of food to 
India was “an expression of the growing friendship 
between the two great Asian peoples.”** 

Peking’s cause in India has been enhanced by the 
exchange of visits of Chinese and Indian intellectuals. 
In September 1951 an unofficial Indian good-will mis- 
sion, composed of a number of professors and writers, 
went to China on the invitation of Peking to partici- 





13 Indian Information Service, New Delhi broadcast, Janu- 
ary 19 and 22, 1952. 

14 The Peking People’s Daily, August 27, 1951. 

15 People's China, May 1, 1951, p. 5. 
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pate in the celebration of the second anniversary of 
the Chinese People’s Republic. During their short stay 
in China, the Indians were deeply impressed, well 
treated, and even allowed a chance to visit Mukden. 
Upon their return they gave extensive public apprais- 
als of the achievements of Communist China by lec- 
tures, interviews, and newspaper articles. Sardar K. 
M. Panikkar, Indian Ambassador to Peking, returned 
home with this mission. Panikkar, who at times has 
been the only intermediary between Communist China 
and the Western world, also spoke very highly of 
China. In a speech before the New Delhi Press As- 
sociation on October 28, he asserted that it would be 
wrong to call Mao Tse-tung’s government Communist. 
Panikkar also emphatically denied reports that Peking 
was toeing the Moscow line, and said that China's 
role in the Korean war was an aspect of her traditional 
interest in the peninsula and not the result of Soviet 
direction. According to him, for the first time in his- 
tory, China has now a government which represents 
the entire population and which can use the man- 
power and resources of the country."* 

Immediately after the Indian delegation returned 
home a Chinese cultural mission arrived in India. It 
included some outstanding Chinese, but non-Commu- 
nist, artists, craftsmen, writers, and philosophers. The 
Chinese visitors toured India as guests of the gov- 
ernment, received honorary degrees, and were wel- 
comed everywhere they went. At all receptions both 
the Indian leaders and the Chinese visitors urged the 
strengthening of age-long ties of culture and friend- 
ship between the two countries. The Chinese cultural 
mission was apparently a great success. In April 1952 
an Indian cultural mission headed by Mrs. Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit was feted in Peking. 

Just what effect the exchange of visits may have on 
India’s foreign policy remains to be seen. There 
is no doubt, however, that it promoted a wide interest 
among the Indians in the conditions and policies of 
Communist China. There are also other channels 
through which Peking hopes to secure India’s sympa- 
thetic views. For example, quite a few cities in India 
have founded Indo-China Friendship Associations, and 
the number of these associations is still increasing. The 
influx of Chinese Communist literature into India has 
been great and steady. Along with Soviet books, the 
translated writings of Mao Tse-tung and Liu Shao- 
chi are very popular among Indian readers, who are 
partly attracted by the cheap price. The Foreign 
Language Press of Peking serves as the vehicle to in- 
troduce Peking to India, People’s China being one of 
its influential publications. 

In spite of all the efforts on the part of both New 

16 New York Times, October 29, 1951. 
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cooperation, it would 


Indo thinese 


The foreign policies of both countries, as 


Dethi and Peking to promote 
he absurd to cxaggerate the extent of 
solidarity 
usually true with others, are primarily governed by the 
consideration of national interests. The areas of co- 
operation between Peking and New Delhi are bound 
relations 


China 


during 1949-51 amounted to less than one percent of 


to be limited, so long as their economic 


remain negligible. For instance, trade with 
the total value of India's foreign trade. China's trade 
with India, in 1950, was only about 3 percent of the 
total value of China's foreign trade Notwithstanding 
Peking’s propaganda, China's total rice shipments to 
India in 1951 were only 66,000 tons, and a recent 
Chinese offer to sel] 100,000 tons of rice to India was 
regarded with skepticism, as Peking had earlier indi- 
* It is inconceivable 


therefore, that India would go out of her way to side 


cated that it had no rice to spare 


with China by turning down much-needed economic 
aid from the West. Neither 
to talk Peking into an 

cost of Moscow's backing 


can one expect New Delhi 


independent” policy at the 


The recent gains of the Indian Communist party in 
the general elections are likely to serve as a warning to 
Nehru’s government. Nehru may continue his policy 
of friendship with Communists at a distance but of 
fighting them at home. It must be realized, however 
that undue admiration for Peking may encourage the 
growth of Communism in India. India must be aware 
also that her inability to solve urgent economic prob 
lems has been responsible for the Communist election 
successes. In order to prevent India from “travelling 
China’s road,” New Delhi has to build a sound econ- 
omy with substantial foreign aid, which can come only 
not from Moscow or Peking. At a 
February 28, 1952, Nehru in- 


dicated the post-election trend of India’s policy. He 


from Washington 


press conference on 


condemned the Marxist doctrine as “reactionary” and 
“extraterritorial character” 
Differing with 


he expressed his willingness to 


said that he did not like the 
of the Indian Communist movement 


Burtaa and Indonesia 


accept American financial and technical aid, and said 


US-Indian relations were “getting on very well.” '° 


Areas of Potential Conflict 


There exist between New Delhi and Peking poten- 
I 
India 


and China represent different forms of government, 


tial conflicts shaped by events of current history 


and they are engaged in a very important contest to 
17 For figures, see The Eastern Economist (New Dethi 
August 10, 1951, p. 231, and People’s China, April 1, 1951 
p. 7 
18 New York Times, May 3, 1952 


19 New York Times, February 29, 1952 
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prove to the Asians which system, democracy or Com- 
munism, is the best answer to problems of hunger, 
poverty, and ignorance. The two countries also have 
conflicting trade interests in southeast Asia. Another 
source of possible clash is China’s new dynamism. The 
combination of Communist ideology and imperialist 
tradition has made Peking’s policy one of expansion 
which will inevitably push China into areas of im- 
mediate concern to India. Already China has “‘lib- 
erated” Tibet; Chinese Communists are reported to 
be infiltrating into Nepal; China’s map includes a part 
of Burma and the whole of northern Assam; Chinese 
assistance has been sent in increasing amounts to Ho 
Chi Minh in Indochina 

It is true that India could do no more than protest 
in the case of Tibet. It may be true that she will not 
be moved to action because of events in Indochina. 
But India cannot be expected to remain idle if such 
sensitive areas as Burma or Nepal are threatened by 
Peking. Nehru stated late in 1950 that “much as we 
appreciate the independence of Nepal, we cannot risk 
our own security by anything going wrong in Nepal 
which permits either that barrier to be crossed or 
otherwise leads to the weakening of our frontiers.” 7° 
Although trying to dismiss the immediate danger of 
Chinese expansion in his talk with Norman Cousins, 
the Indian Prime Minister did serve a warning to 
Peking with the following words: “So far as India is 
concerned I have not a shadow of a doubt that any 
kind of aggression against India will be met by resist- 
ance. India will not tolerate it. I do not expect it, 
but I have made it perfectly clear that we will not 
tolerate any aggression.” *' 

The present friendly relations between India and 
China are attributed to a number of complex factors 
their traditional friendship, New Delhi's mediatory role 
in the cold war, its mixed emotions of admiration and 
fear toward Peking, and the latter’s efforts to woo 
Indian sympathy. These relations are likely to con- 
tinue, and both countries may be again found in 
agreement on certain issues of international signifi- 
cance. Nevertheless, there is no reason to expect that 
either side can influence the other's policy to a decisive 
degree. India and Communist China represent differ- 
ent forms of government in which each firmly believes. 
There exists between them the potential for conflict 
found in their rivalry for leadership in Asia and the 
threat of China’s new dynamism to Indian security. 
Until these conflicts develop into serious proportions, 
however, New Delhi and Peking will continue to be 
on such good terms as their respective interests permit 


20 India News Bulletin, December 8, 1950, p. 6. 
21 Cousins, op. cit., p. 55 
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Australia's Balance of Payments 


An excess of imports over exports—and behind this, a long-term problem of 
agricultural production—requires drastic action to improve the trade position. 


BY JAMES R. ROACH 

Canberra, April 15 
| es CRITICAL sTATE of Australia’s balance of pay- 
ments was emphatically revealed in mid-March, 
when the Government suddenly imposed severe restric- 
tions and a licensing system on imports. Australia has 
been running a deficit in trade with the sterling, non- 
sterling, and dollar areas, and it is predicted that the 
amount will run close to £A600 million for the fiscal 

year ending this June. 

Australia’s vulnerability has two basic causes. One 
is that Australians, stimulated by the prosperity of last 
year’s record wool prices, domestic inflation, and large 
programs of public works and private industrial de- 
velopment, have indulged in an orgy of overseas 
buying. For the first time since the war, suppliers and 
shippers have been able to fill and transport nearly 
all orders far more promptly than usual. The second 
cause is a decline in export revenue due to a 50 per- 
cent drop in the prices paid this year for wool and, 
in less part, to a serious drought that has reduced the 
supply of food for export. It has been dramatically 
illustrated to Australians how much their trade position 
still depends upon the price of wool and, in contrast 
with prewar years, how little other primary produc- 
tion now contributes." 

The current deficit is therefore intertwined with a 
deeper, long-term problem of Australia’s economic 
position—food production.?, Much emphasis and dis- 
cussion are being given today to the growing inade- 
quacy of domestic food supplies, and to the more 
immediately urgent decline of food exports. The de- 
bate on this subject was broadened and brought to a 
head by the necessity for action on the increasingly 
unfavorable balance of payments. 

Financing this unbalanced trade was possible for 
a time because Australian reserves in London had 
reached an all-time high of £A843 million in fiscal 1951. 
But from the latter part of 1951 these reserves were 
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1 A decline in capital investment from overseas, and per- 
haps a net outward movement by carly 1952, further ac- 
centuated the deficit. Statistics to verify this are not yet 
available. 

2 This problem will be discussed in more detail in a future 
issue of the Fer Eastern Survey. 
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drawn on each month for increasing amounts, until it 
became obvious that the drain had to stop. Some re- 
serves were necessary for emergencies; and the British 
Government, protesting the rate at which they were 
being used, warned that Britain could not finance an 
Australian deficit if the reserves ran out. 

Commonwealth Finance Ministers met in London 
in January to consider ways of strengthening the ster- 
ling area; their final statement emphasized that the 
solvency of the whole area depended upon the solvency 
of each member. Sir Arthur Fadden returned to Can- 
berra from that meeting without predicting any strin- 
gent measures. But meanwhile, the monthly trade fig- 
ures continued to reveal a more serious deficit than 
anyone officially had estimated." 


Australia Restricts Imports 


In mid-March, following a series of Cabinet meet- 
ings and a hurried confidential exchange of telegrams 
between Prime Minister Menzies and the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Government im- 
posed a licensing requirement for all imports and a 
drastic series of cuts in imports from the sterling and 
non-sterling areas. (Japanese and dollar imports were 
already subject to controls.) 

Two large categories were listed, covering hundreds 
of items, with imports of these goods to be cut by 40 
percent and 80 percent respectively of 1950-51 figures 
Items on another lengthy list henceforth may be im- 
ported only in quantities determined by “administra- 
tive decision.” The following week, all permits for im- 
ports from the dollar area, Japan, and the Soviet 
Union were withdrawn, and further cuts in those areas 
were expected, following Cabinet study. 

The British Government supported the action, and 
defended Australia against questioners in the House 
of Commons; but British exporters were alarmed and 
indignant. The Australian Government undertook to 
allow payment for goods en route to Australia— 
although these would be applied against an importer’s 
future quotas. But many goods contracted for and not 
yet completed or aboard ship were barred unless they 
fell within the quotas. 





3 At the end of March 1952, a deficit trade balance of 
£A338 million was reported (for nine months of the fiscal 
year), contrasted with a favorable balance of £A143.9 million 
in March 1951. Invisible imports were estimated to add an 
additional £A135 million to the deficit. 
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well as for repairs and replacements. The basic de- 
transport, power, irrigation, min- 
ing, etc.—all imported 
equipment. Finally, an expanded defense program now 
also claims a share. On the other hand, there is no 
significant prospect of substantial price rises for Aus- 


velopment programs 


depend on machinery and 


tralian exports, of measurable increases in the volume 
of exports for several years at least, or of Britain's 
being able to tide sterling area members over deficit 
periods 

The present government has two more years in 
office and hopes to round the corner of this crisis be- 
fore facing the voters again. The imrnediate aim is to 
reach a balance on international payments by the end 
of 1952, although import restrictions will be necessary 


far longer to maintain the balance. 


Food—a Long-term Problem 


In the meantime, there will have to be intensive 
planning to prevent a recurrence of the imbalance, and 
! 


to make possible a resumption of large-scale imports 


rhe Government's present view is that the most rapid 
Debate 
problem was going on long before the 
but the efforts 


to encourage an increase of primary Output so far have 


improvement is possible in food production 
on this has 
question of a deficit became so urgent 
revealed little boldness or originality, and they have 


been received without enthusiasm by the primary 


produc ers 
The threat of 
for export but even for home use, will come as a sur- 


a food shortage in Australia, not only 


prise to those who think of the continent as one of 


the world’s greatest natural granaries. Indeed, a gen- 
erous supply of relatively low-cost food has been one 
of the basic assumptions of Australian life. 

But there has been developing a serious gap between 
the rates of increase for population and for agricultural 
production, with consequent shortages and pressures 
for price increases. There are frequent suggestions that 
a temporary return to rationing some foods might be 
necessary, and shopkeepers periodically have informally 
rationed certain items. By mid-1952 the population will 
top 8.5 million, an increase of 1.5 million since 1939; 
yet this 20 percent population increase has been ac- 
companied by an increase in primary production of 
only 7.8 percent. If the population continues to grow 
at this rate, it will reach an estimated 11 million by 
1960—-and there has been no move to reduce the 
government’s immigration which still aims 
at adding about 150,000 new Australians a year. 


program, 


Clearly, there would also have to be a great increase, 
#0 or 50 percent, in agricultural output if Australians 
are to feed themselves, let alone bolster the badly sag- 
ging export program. Beyond this, however, there are 
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several other reasons why the long-term well being of 
the Australian economy demands an increase in food 
production over the next decade. 


Agriculture and Industrial Development 


Since the war, Australia has made an ambitious at- 
tempt to expand industrial capacity and output, in 
order to strengthen the national economy and to sup- 
port a larger population.* Local consumption of more 
of its primary products reduces the vulnerability of its 
economy to fluctuations in world markets, and greater 
industrialization reduces its dependence on foreign 
manufactured and consumer goods. A soundly based 
industrial development is a wise policy; but it will 
take time. And meanwhile, Australia must pay the 
heavy import bill that accompanies the process of ex- 
panding its industries. 

Necessary imports can be financed in large part by 
continuing to produce a surplus of food and raw ma- 
terials for the export market. In time, these exports 
may dwindle considerably, and this will not be dan- 
gerous when industrial development is further along. 
At present, however, many necessities must still be 
imported. Hence, if there is a prolonged, serious drop 
in exports now, development plans as well as living 
standards will suffer for lack of foreign exchange 
Moreover, Australia has a great natural advantage 
in the production of certain foods and raw materials, 
and much of its area can never be used for any 
other purpose. Therefore, if Australia is to be: de- 
veloped to its maximum, primary production must 
not be slighted in favor of industrialization. 

Britain's reliance upon Australian food supplies is a 
second reason for alarm at the declining surplus. Brit- 
ish officials are reported to have advised the Australian 
Government that the greatest contribution Australia 
could make to British recovery and to strengthening 
the sterling area would be the production of large, as- 
sured supplies of food and raw materials. Exports of 
this surplus would go primarily to the United King- 
dom, but also to areas that might otherwise have to 
buy in dollar markets, and in time to the dollar 
market itself. Meat, wheat, and dairy products (es- 
pecially butter) are the main items normally supplied 
the United Kingdom; in all three cases there has been 
a greatly reduced amount available for export, and 
an actual drop in the production of wheat and butter 

A third reason for stressing food in Australia’s trade 
is the value of such a surplus from a diplomatic point 
of view. This is not to suggest that Australia could use 
food as a weapon to coerce other nations; but the 


4 See James R. Roach, “Australia: Expansion, Rearma- 
ment, Inflation,” Far Eastern Survey, May 30, 1951 
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offer of such supplies is an aid to easier relations. 
And in this period when world resources are strained 
as they are, a nation has an obligation to produce to its 
maximum ability. 

Australia’s desire to be on the friendliest terms with 
its Asian neighbors might be significantly furthered if 
Australia could meet some of their food import needs. 
Indeed, the supply of wheat, flour, and other food- 
stuffs was originally expected to be one of Australia’s 
important contributions to the Colombo Plan. Ship- 
ments of wheat and flour have gone to India, but it 
is anticipated that Australia will not meet its Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement quota in 1952, let alone 
have a surplus for export elsewhere. Many Asians, it 
is argued in Australia, believe Australia has not done 
a great deal to develop much of the territory under its 
control, and resentment over this would be partly 
overcome if Australia could do more to help the Asian 


countries. 


Food and Defense 

Finally, the question of defense is involved. Shipping 
in wartime is always at a premium, and Australia must 
not lose the capacity to feed itself. A more import- 
ant consideration is Australia’s economic role in any 
future conflict. It seems probable that a war would 
not be fought in Australia, and perhaps not even 
nearby. The most likely calculation is that the coun- 
try would serve as a base of supply and operations 
considerably behind the front lines. Its industrial con- 
tribution would be useful, but limited; most arma- 
ments and weapons would be manufactured elsewhere. 
But as a dependable source of large supplies of food 
and raw materials, Australia would be making a major 
contribution to any war effort. 

The food question therefore is basic both to the im- 
mediate balance of payments crisis and to the long- 
term economic welfare of the country. But despite all 
these good reasons for increasing food production, ac- 
cepted by most Australians, there has so far been little 
action to reverse the decline in output. The complex 
domestic factors involved in this problem, such as 
labor, materials, and the demand for “incentives,” will 
be discussed in a later article. The immediate need is 
to restore the balance of payments.® For the present, 
Australians face an indefinite period of import con- 
trols, of doing without or with less, and of having to 
work harder and produce more. It will not be austerity 
as Britain has known it; but it will not be the easy 
life Australians have known since the war, 


5 On April 30, 1952, the International Monetary Fund 
announced that it would grant a loan of $30 million to 
Australia, through purchase of an equivalent amount in 
Australian pounds —Ep 
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River Development 
in India 


N IMPORTANT PART Of India’s plans for agricultural 
A and industrial devel pment is the utilization of the 
country’s great water resources part ularly through 
multipurpose nver valley projects. The Central Water 
ways, Irrigation and Navigation Commission, a gov 
ernment agency set up in the postwar period to plan 
and promote uch projects declares that only about 
five percent of India’s water resources are now bein 
utilized—irrigating some 46.89 million acres, or 19 
percent of the cultivated land, and producing about 
half a million of an estimated potential of 40 million 
kilowatts of electri power 

To harness these resources, there are at present 
some 46 river valley projects being planned or under 
construction, by both the central and state governments 
At a cost originally estimated at over four billion 
rupees ($300 million they are intended to provide 
irrigation for about 8.7 million acres and production of 
about 1.1 million kilowatts of power. This was the target 
set for 1956 by the Planning Commission in India’s 
first “‘live-year plan.” 

Revisions and postponements in the plans have been 
necessary in view of increases in the estimated cost 
of many of the projects—particularly because of price 
rises and the difficulties encountered in preliminary 
work such as providing transportation facilities and 
power supply and obtaining equipment Another prob 
lem is securing the required technicians and labor; the 
Planning Commission has suggested village coopera 
tion to provide unskilled, local labor for the construc- 
tion of imgation canals 

The greatest uncertainty in India’s hopes to fulfill 
these ambitious plans is the financial question, particu- 
larly the extent to which the government will be able 
to secure foreign aid. India has placed a great deal of 
emphasis on the multi-purpose river projects in her 
part of the Colombo Plan: of a total planned invest- 
ment of about $3.86 billion, $320 million would go 
to irrigation projects and another $460 million toward 
seven of the multi-purpose schemes. But while the 
Colombo Plan estimates were drawn up with expecta- 
tions of substantial aid from non-Commonwealth gov- 
ernments, private investment, and such institutions as 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, the extent to which such funds will be forthcom- 
ing is not clear. Some 40 percent of the recent Amer- 
ican grant of $54 million was allocated to irrgation 
projects, but with emphasis on wells and minor works 
that will produce quick results 

Despite these difficulties, the Central Commission has 
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indicated substantial progress being made in river 
development. The main features and currently reported 
status of some of the most important projects are 
noted beiow.’ 

The Damodar Valley Corporation, a statutory au- 
thority somewhat like the American TVA, has been 
established for regional ¢evelopment of this area in 
Bihar and West Bengal. The preliminary plans have 
outlined construction of eight dams, to provide irriga- 
tion for about 10 million acres, with power installations 
to produce 373,000 kilowatts. Navigation of the 
Hooghly River would be made possible nearly 40 
miles inland. Storage sites for the project are all in 
Bihar, while most of the area to be irrigated is in 
West Bengal. The first phase of the development (con- 
struction of four dams, to irrigate a million acres and 
provide 120,000 kilowatts of power) is in progress, 
with two dams scheduled for completion in 1952. The 
cost of the total project was originally estimated at Rs 
50 million, including about 360 million for the first 
stage; but the cost of this first part alone is now re- 
ported likely to run over Rs, 720 million 

The Hirakud Dam project at Sambalpur in Orissa is 
the first of three dams, each with a canal system and 
power plant, to be constructed under the Central 
Commission for the development of the Mahanadi 
Valley. The original estimates figured an expenditure 
of Rs. 478 million, to irrigate over a million acres of 
land, produce 321,000 kilowatts of power, and im- 
prove navigation of the Mahanadi River. Present re- 
ports indicate that the cost may be over Rs. 870 million, 
and that plans may therefore be revised to postpone 
navigation work and increase the irrigated area. Con- 
struction of the Hirakud Dam began in 1948, and 
present plans expect some power output by 1953 and 
full irrigation by 1955. 

The Bhakra and Nangal project of the government 
of Punjab features two dams for storage, canal supply, 
irrigation of 3.5 million acres, and power output of 
400,000 kilowatts. Construction of the Nangal Dam is 
about half completed; preliminary work, including 
excavation of irrigation canals, is under way for the 
Bhakra Dam. The cost of the scheme is currently fig- 
ured at Rs. 1,152 million. 

The Tungabhdra River project, undertaken by 
Madras and Hyderabad, is in construction, with com- 
pletion of the dam and the canal system (with falls 
used for power installation) expected in 1953-54. The 
main canal on the Madras side will be 225 miles long, 
irrigating 300,000 acres and producing 7-14,000 kilo- 


1 This summary is based on reports appearing in the 
Hindustan Times, the Foreign Trade and Industry Annual, 
1951 of the Indian Export Trade Journal, and the Far 
Eastern Economic Review 
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watts of power. In Hyderabad the 127-mile canal will 
irrigate 419,000 acres and produce about 141,000 
kilowatts. The estimated cost of the project, Rs. 381.5 
million, will be covered by contributions of 226.5 mil- 
lion from Madras and 155 million from Hyderabad. 
The development of the Kosi River, the most am- 
bitious project, envisages a dam 770 feet high (said to 
be the largest in the world) just above the point where 
the river flows into the plains of Nepal. Besides con- 
trolling the destruction caused by siltage and the river’s 
shifting course, the system would provide complete flood 
control, two major canals for irrigation of 384.5 mil- 
lion acres in Bihar and Nepal, and power production of 
1.8 million kilowatts. Investigation of this project has 
been under way since 1947, with preliminary plans 
indicating a cost of about Rs. 1.7 billion. While an 
attempt was made to divide the work into seven 
stages, financial difficulties have made plans uncertain. 
A limited first phase has been proposed to give some 
irrigation and flood control, and to provide the neces- 
sary transportation and power facilities for later work 
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THE VEDIC AGE. (The Bharatiya Itihdsa Samiti's History 
and Culture of the Indian People, Volume I). General 
Editor, R. C. Majumdar; Assistant Editor, A. D. Pusalker. 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1951. 565 pp. $8.00. 

This large volume is the first of an ambitious ten-volume 
work planned and being prepared under the direction of K. 
M. Munshi, the distinguished Gujarati novelist, now Food 
Member of the Indian Cabinet, and President of the Bhira- 
tiya Vidya Bhavan (Bombay). It is financed with the aid 
of the Shri Krishnirpan Charity Trust, of which the well- 
known industrialist G. D. Birla is Chairman. Mr. Munshi, 
feeling that the history of India has never been adequately 
written, says in justifying this new venture: “The modern 
historian of India must approach her as a living entity with 
a central continuous urge, of which the apparent life is a 
mere expression.” This first volume, therefore, may be 
understood as meant to describe the beginnings, or at least 
the earliest preserved manifestations, of that urge. 

To effect this purpose the director and editors have 
evidently concluded that the history should be written ex- 
clusively by Indians. The 27 chapters of this book are there- 
fore written by 11 contributors, of whom one (V. M. Apte) 
is the author of nine chapters and part of a tenth; another 
(B. K. Ghosh) of five, another (A. D. Pusalker) of four, 
and another (R. C. Majumdar) of three and part of a fourth. 

The work, after surveying the nature and sources of In- 
dian history, the contribution of archacology, and the back- 
ground of geology, geography, flora, and fauna, then turns 
to the prehistoric period. On this there are two clear 
chapters, one on the paleolithic, neolithic, and copper ages 
(H. D. Sankalia) and the second on race-movements and 
prehistoric culture (S. K. Chatterji). These are followed by 
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one on the Indus Valley civilization (A. D. Pusalker), which 
seems to have been written without benefit of the knowledge 
obtained in excavations since the war, though several im- 
portant articles on them have been published, and one of 
1949 is quoted in a terminal appendix of the book. After Dr. 
Pusalker’s description of this culture it is difficult to see how 
he can say (p. 195), “It represents the synthesis of the 
Aryan and non-Aryan cultures.” It does not at all correspond 
to the earliest Aryan culture. : 

In the next section of the book Dr. B. K. Ghosh in three 
chapters presents current scientific views of the Aryan 
problem, early Indo-Iranian relations, and Vedic literature 
A dissenting Indian view, congenial to Brahman orthodoxy, 
that the Aryans originated inside India and not outside as 
Dr. Ghosh argues, is presented in an appendix of two pages 

In Part IV the traditional dynasties, which the Hindu 
epics and later works known as Puranas by dead reckoning 
would carry back to 3100 B.C., are discussed by Dr. Pusalker, 
who rightly finds it “impossible to rely upon the traditional 
account” and instead painstakingly tries to abstract from 
them whatever measure of genuine information they may 
contain 

In Parts V and VI Drs. Ghosh and Apte deal with the 
four Vedas and their immediately associated texts ( Brahmanas 
with Aranyakas) to describe their language, literature, po- 
litical institutions, religion and philosophy, social and eco- 
nomic conditions. In the last part of the work the same 
sort of analysis is given to the materials in the Upanishads 
and the manuals of ceremony and law known as Sutras 

The work has a scientific motivation throughout, and ac- 
counts for modern scholarship, whether in India or outside, 
as well as tradition. It has an additional merit not easily 
procurable of treating the material with warmth and sym- 
pathy as well as dignity. Where data are so difficult to iden- 
tify and appraise the volume speaks generally with restraint. 
It is a valuable work and is a good opening volume of a 
series in what it may be hoped will be an important and 
adequate presentation of one of the world’s major civiliza- 
tions. 


University of Pennsylvania W. NORMAN BROWN 


BROWN MEN AND RED SAND. By Charles P. Mountford 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1951. xv, 184 pp. 
plates. $4.50. 

An Australian anthropologist, who is also a keen naturalist 
and a first-rate photographer, describes the latest of several 
expeditions to the Musgrave and Mann Ranges at the border 
of South and Central Australia for the study of a primitive 
tribe, the Pitjendadjara (relatives of the more frequently 
described Aranda). Although primarily interested in their 
legends, he conveys the place of the ancestor cult and of 
the imaginative interpretation of natural phonemens in the 
total culture, which is one of admirabl tati of a 
peaceable and intelligent people to a harsh ‘environment 
Their beliefs and customs contain a few borrowed elements 
but in the main arise from their‘own experience. Their skills, 
including the arts of hunting and an unbroken tradition of 
rock painting, their social relations, and their character traits 
are described with an unsentimental sympathy in stark con- 
trast to the fear and brutality that have marked the attitude 
of white settlers to these simple and lovable aborigines. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 
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THE PECULIAR WAR. By E. J. Kahn, Jr. New York 


Random House, 1952. ix, 211 pp. $2.75 

Observations by Mr. Kahn, the New Yorker 
in Korea during May-June 1951, on the officers and men 
of the various United Nations contingents, the course of the 


war, newspaper coverage, et 


roving reporter 


By John W. Riley, Jr. and 


Rutgers University 


THE REDS TAKE A CITY 
Wilbur Schramm. New Brunswick 
Press, 1951. xiv, 210 pp. $2.75 
Professor Riley, of Rutgers University, and Mr. Schramm, 

of the University of Illinois, were members of US Air 

Force team of experts which investigated the Communist 

occupation of Seoul after the North Koreans retreated in 

September 1950. Their book reports the Communist “blue- 


print” for the occupation of Seoul, with cyewitness accounts 


RELIGION IN CHINESE GARMENT. By Kar! Ludvig 
Reichelt. Translated by Joseph Tetlie. New York: Philo- 
sophical Libraty, 1951. 180 pp. $4.50 
A survey and interpretation of the history and main 

features of religions in China, with chapters on Animism, 

Confucianism, the Ancestor Cult, Taoism, Buddhism, and 

Chinese Mohammedanism. Dr. Reichelt, founder of the 

Christian Mission to Buddhists in 1922, is Superintendent of 


that Mission in Hongkong 


Issued by the 


Embassy of 


THE CULTURAL LIFE OF INDONESIA 
Educational and Cultural Division of the 
Indonesia, Washington, D. C., 1951. 68 pp 
Amply illustrated, this brief survey depicts the main fea- 

4 


tures of social organization, religion, arts, and education in 


Indonesia. 


JAPAN IN PICTURES, 1945-1951 Tokyo Tokyo News 
Service, 1951. 153 pp. of photographs. Y1,200 
A brief discussion of “the great experiment 


some 250 photographs illustrating the occupation and Jap- 


introduces 


anese life under it 


YANGTSE INCIDENT. By Lawrence Earl. New York 

Knopf, 1951. 240 pp. $3.00 

The story of the British frigate H.M.S. Amethyst and her 
crew, during the weeks the ship was trapped on the Yangtse 
River, between the Chinese Nationalist and Communist forces, 
in 1949. Starting with the Communists’ firing on 
on April 10, the book chronicles the attempts of other 
British ships to free her, the fruitless negotiations with the 
Communists, and the Amethyst's bold escape to the sea on 
July 26 


the frigate 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Vol. XII, January 1-December 31, 1950. Edited by Ray- 
mond Dennett and Robert K Published 
for the World Peace Foundation by Princeton University 
Press, 1951. xxvi, 702 pp. $6.00 
This volume is divided into sections on Principles and 

Policy, Conduct of Foreign Relations, Economic Develop- 

ment, National Defense, International Peace and Security, 

United Nations Machinery, Dependent Areas, Trade and 

Finance, Transport and Communications, 

Natural Resources, Labor and Social Problems, Cultural Re 
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Turner. Princeton 


Agriculture and 


lations, Western Hemisphere, Asia and the Pacific Area, 
Europe, and the Middle East and Africa’ The section on 
Asia includes documents on the Japanese Peace Treaty, the 
Korean war, and American relations with various countries 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE IN MADRAS STATE. By 
B. Natarajan. Madras: Director of Information and Pub 
licity, Government of Madras, 1951. 257 pp., tables. Rs. 1 
A detailed report on the organization and problems of 

Madras, with recommendations for improve- 

land utilization, output, etc. are 


agriculture in 
ment. Numerous statistics on 


presented in the text and in an appendix of 30 tables 


SOVIETS IN CENTRAL ASIA. By W. P. and Zelda K 
Coates. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. xi, 288 
pp., ill. $4.75 
The authors, who have written numerous books on Soviet 

Russia, present a survey of Central Asian history and their 

observations of the Soviet Central Asian Republics on a visit 

there several years ago. The economic, political, and social 
including the five-year plans for 1946-50) of the 
five Republics are discussed, as features of the success of 


progress 
Soviet policy in this area 


RUSSIA: A HISTORY. By Sidney Harcave. New York 
J. B. Lippincott, 1952. xiii, 665 pp., ill, maps. $6.00 
A text, covering the main events and topics in Russian 
history from 862 to the beginning of 1952, with the main 
emphasis on the period after 1682 


ZOHRA. By Zeenuth Futchally. Bombay 
325 pp. Rs. 7-8 
The theme of this novel of Moslem life in India is the 
struggle of a young woman torn between traditional morality 
and her desires, and the conflict of the old order with the 
rising nationalism led by Gandhi 


Hind Kitabs, 1951. 


THE DRUM SINGERS. by Lau Shaw. Translated by Helena 
Kuo. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1952. 283 pp. $3.50 
A novel of two families engaged in drum singing, set 
against the social and political background of wartime Chung- 
king. By the author of Rickshaw Boy and The Yellow Storm. 
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